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ACCOUNTING 

...FOR... 

DEPARTMENT STORES. 



THE era of permanent department stores has apparently dawned, and the 
agitation against them by retail merchants is undoubtedly doomed to 

failure. Tlie department store supplies commodities and necessaries 
at tJie lowest possible prices, and the great consuming pubHc cares nothing 
about the consequences to individuals. It is the old story of "The survival of 
the fittest." 

Department stores are being established in every city of moderate size 
in the United States, and the proprietors are all interested in arranging 
their accounting methods in the best possible way. Elach deparcment of 
a department store should be treated as a separate enterprise, and should 
have its individual Profit and Loss account. It is only by this means that 
an efficient supervision of the business can be maintained. To meet this 
want' we have compiled a comprehensive text book designed to meet all 
requirements and eventualities. It deals in detail with the following acces- 
sories of a large department store business : 

Goods on Consignment, 

Distribution of Purchases. 

Remittance Blanks. 

Cash Purchases at Other Stores. 

Work-room Records. 

Packers' and Shippers' Records. 

Cash Sales Tickets and Summaries. 

Deposit Records. 

Transfer Cards. 

C. O. D. Tickets. 

Delivery Records. 

Collection Record?* 

Mail Order Records. 

Credit Tickets. 

Merchandise Returned Record.-i. 

Distribution of Cash Sales. 

Distribution of Cha-ge Sales. 

Distribution of C. O. D. Sales. 

Auditors' Disposition of Differences. 

Department Balance Sheet. 
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Summarized Balance Sheet 

Mail Order Balance Sheet. 

Distribution of Credits. 

Distribution of Manufacturing (millinery, dressmaking, etcj 

Departmental Summary of Purchases. 

Comparative Summary of Sales and Purchases. 

Auditors' Report. 

Analysis of Departmental Transfers. 

Analysis of Work-rocmi Transfers. 

Departmental -Summary of Millinery Charges, 

Departmental Summary of Dressmaking Charges. 

Inventory Ledger Proof Balance. 

Annual Statement. 

Charge Ledgers. 

Employees Purchases. 

Charge and Credit Adju.stments. 

Ledger Proof Sheet. 

Ledger Analysis. 

Sales Clerks' Records. 

Time Sheet and Pay Roll. 

Petty Cash 

General Cash. 

Monthly Statement: etc.. etc. 
At the back of the book is an article which may be read with advantage. 
by the managers ot smaller stores, where so much attention to detail is not 
required. 

In presenting this valuable book to the public, we feel confident of 
appreciation. It is profusely illustrated with sketches of forms to be used 
in the various books ol account, the plates for which have been prepared 
and produced at great expense. 



The modem department store is ol comparatively recent origin, and 
is, practically, the extension of the idea of the country general store, adapted 
to modern city life. Until the advent of the department store, merchan- 
dising was confined to specialties in a sense, for what were known as dry 
goods stores frequently dealt in commercial commodities that were not 
strictly "dry goods," as the term is generally known. With the increase 
of capital incident to growth came also an increase of departments, or sub- 
divisions of merchandise, but mainly of articles of personal comfort — jew- 
elry, hosiery, gloves, umbrellas, shoes, and wearing apparel. It is only 
of comparatively late years that such commodities as furniture, hardware, 
pianos, sporting goods, bicycles, photographs, etc., were added. 

Incidental to the growth of this class of commercial enterprises has- 
been the elaboration of accounting systems peculiar to them. While no 
absolutely infallible system exists, it cannot be gainsaid that many of the 
accounting systems now in use in department stores may be very much 
improved upon, and the author trusts that some of the methods delineated 
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in this book, while not perhaps perfect as a whole, may prove of practical 
and material benefil. 

THE RECEIVING AND PURCHASE SYSTEMS. 

As all goods purchased pass through this department before distribu- 
tion among the different sales, departments, the methods employed therein 
will be explained first. 

The various classes of merchandise dealt m, are divided among "de- 
partments," each department having for its name the general class of goods 
dealt in, and in addition, an alphabetical letter or combination of letters 
in some houses, in others a number, as, for example, A {or i) silks and 
velvets, Ha (or 52) hardware, etc. 

It is the rule that an invoice must accompany every consignment of 
goods, and the absence of one in the case of "city consignments," means 
their rejection at the door for the time being. In freight or express con- 
signments the invoice is usually inside the package. As the goods are re- 
ceived the number of packages in the consignment is marked on the back 
of the invoice and also on each package by the doorman and sent to the 
receiving department proper. There the goods are sent to the proper de- 
partment table, and the invoice passed to the invoice entry clerk for entry. 
Each invoice as received is stamped with a number and entered in an invoice, 
entry book of the following form ; _, 

OOf^SIGf^J^f£/'JT^S JSfr.n IWrt^adr.y Apr firiftoft. 



They are then filed in pigeon holes to be called for by the "checkers," 
who check the number and quantities on the invoice with the goods. They 
are then placed on the department buyer's file for "pricing" and signature. 
The signature consists of a rubber stamp with the department letter or 

" number and a space for the name, thus : Ha . The goods as they 

are checked off are passed over to the department "markers," who, after 
obtaining the bill from the buyer's file, mark the prices on the goods, after 
they have been examined as to quality, etc., by the buyer or his assistant. 
Some houses mark their goods with the entry number of the invoice, cost 
mark and selling price, but in most up-to-date establishments only the selling 
price in plain figures is marked. One article of each line of goods is usually 
marked by the buyer or his assistant to prevent errors. The invoices are 
then placed on the receiving department manager's file for his signature 
and examination, after which they are passed back to the invoice entry clerk, 
who checks them on his book and extends them into the proper ledger 
columns as shown in the illustration, the extensions appearing under the 
date the invoices are passed through. The rule is that all invoices rfiall 
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come through within 72 hours after receipt of goods. If not, an investiga- 
tion is made as to the cause, and if mislaid, a temporary memorandum credit 
is made out and passed through, to be replaced by tiie original within 24 
hours, or if lost, by a duplicate invoice. If simply held over, a note of it 
js made on the entry. 

When goods are wholly or partly returned, or an allowance claimed 
{or any reason, a memorandum charge against the consignor is made out 
and entered in a "return and allowance book." The ruling and entries in 
this book are somewhat similar to the invoice entry book; the exception 
being the number of ledger columns required — memorandum charges being 
passed through the same date the entry is made, necessitating but one douWe 
column. The date of entry appears at the top of the page and in the ruled 
columns, the date, entry number, department, consignor, and amount of 
original invoice are entered, and in the proper ledger column, the amount 
of the memorandum charge. ' 

In the morning the invoices that came through the previous day are 
assorted into departments, and entered on an "analysis sheet" ruled as per 
following illustration : 



The returns and allowances are entered on a similar sheet, and the 
totals of both compared with the footings of the ledger columns in the entry 
books. The department totals of both ledgers combined are then transferred 
to a summary sheet, the purchases appearing in one column and the returns 
and allowances in the next, and an abbreviated report of the totals sent to 
the chief book-keeper. The invoices, charges and sheets are then sent to 
the purchase book-keeper's office, where they are compared, and the invoices 
and charges refigured. If an error against the house is discovered, a mem- 
orandum charge is made out and sent to the receiving department to be 
entered and passed in the regular way. If the error is in favor of bhe house. 
a memorandum credit is issued and passed through as an invoice, and the 
consignor notified. 

The bills and charges are then assorted into ledgers and numbered with 
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what is known as the "office number," This number, like the consignment 
number given each invoice in the receiving department, is a consecutive 
jiiunber beginning anew at one eatii month. It will thus be seen that each 
invoice bears two numbers, which for reference purposes, is qf ite convenient 
They are then entered into the purchase journals, of which there is one for 
each ledger, and from them are posted into the ledgers. 

In the journals, only the numbers, date, consignor, terms and amount 
of each invoice are entered in black ink, and after them the charges in red 
ink, the amounts bemg extended in the outer column. The grand totals after 
being compared with the totals of the an^ysis sheets are entered in the 
respective ledger balance books, and the summary of purchases by depart- 
ments previously explained is sent to the auditing department. 

The purchase ledgers are ordinary "double account" ledgers, specially 
ruled on the credit side to receive liie journal entries. On the debit side, 
the ordinary ruling suffices, the words "mdse," "cash" and "disct." being 
used to designate the entries. This, however, could perhaps be improved 
upon by the use of three columns — one for each class of entries, thereby saving 
the time of writing the words. In most of the large establisliments it is the 
rule to discount all bills. Payments are therefore made on "discount days." 
One house has adopted the excellent system of making payments three times 
a month, viz., on the roth, zoth and 30th or 31st, and having all their pur- 
chases so invoiced that no loss of discount can occur. On or before those 
dates, abstracts from the ledgers are taken on a form printed and ruled some- 
what as follows: 




As they are made out, they are handed to a clerk who checks the exten- 
sions, and enters the total discount and total net amount of each slip in the 
payment ori cash book. Then from the slips he draws up the checks, and 
after comparing the total of their stubs with the total of the payment books, 
sends the slips and check book to the firm for their signature. The slips 
and checks are then mailed, and the grand total of the payments from the 
check book entered by the chief cashier in his general cash book. 

Goods are frequently purchased of rival department stores by "shopping 
clerks" for casn. These transactions originate in the receiving department 
and are again passed through it when the transaction is completed, but the 
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method employed differs from the credit purchases. The shopping clerk 
obtains an order of the following form : 




and obtains the money from the cashier on the main floor (an assistant chiet 
cashier) who retains the order until her return with the goods "and change. 
The parts marked X are filled in at the receiving department on the issuance 
of the order, the balance by the cashier on the clerk's return, from the invoice* 
or "bills" she obtains with her purchases. With Che lower part of the order, 
she delivers the goods in the receiving department in the regular way, the 
cashier retaining the upper part as a voucher, and entering the total net 
amount in the "cash purchases" column of his cash book. Both parts of 
the order finally find their way to the auditing department, where they arc 
matched, and the totals of the slips for the day compared with the cashier's 
report. The method of charging the various departments will be explained 
under its proper heading in the auditing department. 

THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. 

Almost all department stores manufacture certain lines of goods tor 
their retail trade, and before passing on to the "sales systems" we will 
examine the accounting methods employed in this quite important branch 
of the business. 

Purchases made outside of the store for manufacturing departments 
pass through the receiving departmei^t as other purchases do. Upon their 
receipt in the manufacturing department, the goods are examined and the 
invoice entered in detail in an "outside purchase journal." If any goods 
are to be returned, or claim made and allowed for any reason, a charge 
ticket is made out as previously explained, and entered in red ink in the 
same'book, but extended in the outer column, the inner serving for the pur- 
chases in black ink. 

Purchases made within the house are usually made at the selling price 
marked, and are entered from the tickets into a "house purchase journal" in_ 
detail. Returns of goods are entered in another part of the same book, the 
book being divided to suit the requirements of each particular department 
or "work-room," as they are generally called. In the rare cases where goods 
are purchased at the cost figure, they are entered in the "outside purchase 
journal." 

It must be understood that the goods manufactured in these depart- 
ments are to be sold at retail through the regular sales departments. The 
principal idea is then to manufacture at a figure equal to or a trifle lower 



thfin what the same finished article could be purchased for outside by die 
department buyer, and actually, the buyers are as particular about the cost 
and quality of the manufactured articles as they are about the same class 




of goods purchased outside. In fact, the managers of these manufacturings 
departments, although their cost and results appear on the general statement 
only in a general way — as a part of the whole fabric — are as jealous of the 
particular results obtained in their work-rooms as if they were separate 
outside concerns, Tihis will in a way explain the "cost systems" in use in 
department stores as against "factory systems" in connection with wholesale 
transactions. ' 

As all the manufacturing departments employ the same accounting 
systems with but little change, which is occasioned by the different lines 
manufactured, the explanation of one will therefore practically explain 
them all. 

In the millinery room, which we will call "manufacturing department 
No. 8," the trimming of hats is carried on. When an order is received from 
the department whether "stock" or "special," and whereon the style is speci- 
fied, or as in the case of "stock" orders, left with the trimmer, a manufac- 
turing ticket is at once given out. An illustration of this form is herewith 
shown. The manufacturing number is the number of the hat — ^the future 
"stock number." The "running" number is given it on its return to the 
desk from whence it was given out, and is practically the entry number. By 
way of illustration, the ticket is filled out in an abbreviated form and is 
practically self-explanatory. It will be noticed that "outside goods" are ap- 
parently made up at their cost price, but as a matter of fact a small percentage 
has been added on to defray cost of handling, — usually 5 per cent. From 
all house materials, a flat discount (called the manufacturing discount) is 
deducted, in order to bring the goods down to their "approximate cost with 
5 per cent, added as in the case of outside goods. 



U'rogle 



The data in the lower portion is obtained from a time ticket issued with^ 
and attached to the niamifacturing ticket, whereon the time given out and 
time returned is noted with the names of the different "hands" through 
which the hat finds its way, by the forelady in charge generally. The price 
of the labor is not by any. means the actual cost per hour, but an arbitrary 
price set for the particular branch of work it affects. 

On the return of the finished hat to the desk, the ticket is entered in 
a "cost journal" ruled as follows : 
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A "stock ticket" reciting the niunber, the article and the total cost is 
then attached, and with the hat is sent to the sales department, where the 
selling price is put on. The manufacturing ticket is retained in the work- 
room and the stock ticket is swrt to the auditing department for the purpose 
of debiting the sales department, and entering by the manufacturing audit 
clerk, as will be later explained under that heading. 

These in brief are the methods employed in the receiving and manu- 
facture of goods. We will now fMw:eed to examine those employed in the 
selling. 

THE SALES SYSTEMS. 

In a department store each derk, on entering the service, is given a. 
number and assigned to the department in which he (or she) is to sell. 
These "clerk mirobers" are variously arranged in different houses, some 
beginning at i for each department, while others arrar^^ their numbers to 
run consecutively throughout the house, making a sufficient allowance for 
each department, as for example A (or i) silks and vdvets having clerk 
numbers f/om 1 to 25, B (or 2) dress goods, 26 1045, etc. This latter sy±>ten> 
is the more preferable, as no two clerks having the same number, and each 
department having its own "series," mistakes and confusion incidental to 
the first method are eliminated. An elaboration of the system divides tts 
clerks into sexes, the numbers for males running from i to 2,000, and the 
females from 2,001 up, or vice-versa. Clerks are not allowed to sell in any 
other department but the one they are assigned to, except in some rare in- 
stances, when they are provided with two numbers — one being an "extra" 
number. This is necessary, as were it otherwise, sales might be credited 
to the wrong department. 

Each clerk is provided with a set of "sales books" — "books," however, 
in many cases being a misnomer, as they are usually pads or strips of sale* 
tickets. They are, however, generally referred to as "books." The form 
and number of books vary in diflferent houses, some providing but one book 
which answers for cash, C. O. D. and charge sales, while others provide two 
or three books — one for each class of sales. In this class are most of "higher 
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grade" of department stores. Where more than one book is provided, the 
printing and color of each sales ticket is different from either of the others 
so that the nature of the sale can be told at a glance. This is perhaps the 
more commendable method and forms the basis of the accountmg systems ' 
treated in this article. 

CASH SALES. 

The forms of "cash tickets," as they are called, are numerous and varied, 
almost all of the larger stores having their own particular style, and adapted 
particularly to their needs as they see them. A form of cash ticket ia shown 
in the accompanying illustration : 
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These tickets are usually made in pads of fifty and are so arranged that 
a carbon leaf lies between the original and its duplicate. Another style 
that has found much favor, arranges these tickets in a continuous strip, 
altematdy coupon, original and duplicate. In this style, the detaching of 
a "set" of tickets (coupon, original and duplicate) brings the Carbon leaf 
automatically over the next duplicate, the mere closing of the covers of th« 
b(Xk folding the original and coupon over it. The tickets are numbered 
conspiutively from i to 50, the tickets of each set (coupon, original and 
duplicat.') bearing the same numbers, as shown in the illustration. 

They are sometimes secured in an adjustable cover in which the pad 
or strip is securely held by a clasp, but often a cheap permanent cover is 
used and for certain reasons is preferred by some stores. 

In the back of each, book is a summary of sales printed on the inside 
back coVer, where permanent covers are used, on loose cards where the ad- 
justable covers find favor. The former method is the more commendable, 
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as in the latter the loose cards are often lost. The accompanying illustration 
gives the form : 



When a sale is made, the clerk writes out the particulars on the sales 
ticket, and in the spaces shown notes her number, the amount received, 
whether the goods are to be sent or delivered to the customer, or if it is a 
deposit, and in the space marked "cash or tube no.," notes the cash boy's 
number, or the number of the pneumatic tube, through which, in modem 
department stores, the money and tickets find their way to the proper cashier, 
who in some establishments is situated in the basement, in others on one ' 
of the upper "office floors," away from the bustle and turmoil of the "bargain 
counters." On the summary in the back of tihe book is noted in its proper 
space the amount of the ^e. 

,Upon receipt of the carrier — which, by the way, bears the same number 
of the tube, thus obviating the possibility of its being returned bhrough the 
wrong tube — the cashier, after going over the extensions on the tickets, 
stamps them, and after noting on the back of the original ticket the amount 
of sale, returns the whole, with the proper change, to the clerk. 

If the goods are to be delivered to the customer and taken away, the 
clerk hands them with the tickets to the store packer, who, as a rule, is con- 
veniently situated in a so-called "rack" over the sales counter, or, if distantly 
situated, sends them by cash boy. After examining and comparing the 
tickets and coupon, and checking off the items, he stamps his number on 
them, packs the duplicate with the goods and places the original and coupon 
on his file, or drops them through a slot into a box provided for the purpose. 

If the goods are to be "sent," they are sent with the ticket to the delivery 
department. On their receipt, the coupon is compared with the original and 
duplicate, stamped, detached, and dropped through a slot in the table into a 
locked box underneath, from which it is later collected by boys from the 
auditing department, and serves as evidence that the goods entered the de- 
livery department. The goods with the remaining tickets are then passed to 
the "packers," who check off the items and pack the duplicate tickets with 
the goods in a similar manner as when goods are delivered. The package 
is then passed to the "writer," who addresses it from the original ticket, 
and after replacing the ticket underneath the card, passes it over to the 
"examiner's" table. Then the addresses on both package and ticket are 
compared, and the ticket dropped through a slot into a locked box, to be 
collected later as with the coupons. The package is then passed to the "route 
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clerks," by whom it is disposed of in a manner that will be explained under 
the sub-heading "delivery department." 

If the money received is to be placed on deposit, the clerk, after receiving 
the tickets from the cashier, sends them to the nearest credit desk, where 
th^ are compared, and if found correct, are stamped "deposit" across the 
face of each and numbered. The duplicate ticket is then returned to the 
clerk to be given to the customer, as a receipt, and from the original, a 
deposit slip of the following is filled out: 






>p^p>ed hy _ 



After the tickets and coupons have been placed on the file or dropped 

in the box, the number of the slip, the clerk number, name of customer and 
amount of deposit are registered in a deposit register, and the slip filed away 
in an ordinary index file until required. 

A similar register is kept in the auditing department, the particulars 
being obtained from the original tickets as they pass through, and is com- 
pared with the register and deposit slips on file at the credit desks. 

When the customer desires to "redeem" the deposit, her receipt is pro- 
duced, or in the event of its being lost, as occasionally will happen, gives 
her name and address, amount and date of the deposit, from which it is an 
easy matter to trace the transaction, A new sales check is made out for 
the articles purchased and the deposit deducted from the amount. The de- 
posit slip is then drawn from the credit desk and attached to the new sales 
ticket, is sent to the cashier in the ordinary way, and returned — the deposit 
shp remaining attached until it reaches the auditing department, where 
the amounts are compared, the deposit slip detached and filed away, and 
the transaction closed in the register. At the credit desk the transaction 
is canceled on the register when the deposit slip is drawn. 

Where goods are sent C. O. D. or charge, the niethod is the same, ex- 
cepting, of course, the nature of the new sales ticket, which in these cases 
would not be a "cash ticket" and so not requiring a cashier's stamp. The 
advantage of this system lies in the fact diat the transaction is subject to 
the scrutiny of every person through whose hands it passes — the packer, 
the writer, the examiner, the check auditor and in cash sales, the cashier. 

Quite often a customer desires to purohase articles in various parts of 
the store. To obviate the necessity of paying for each purchase at every 
counter she buys at, a "transfer" card is furnished by any sales clerk upon 
request. An illustration of the transfer card is presented. 

When a purchase is made in any department the clerk enters the amount 
of the sale on the customer's transfer card and makes out her cash sales 
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tickets in the usual way, but instead of sending them to the regular cashier^ 
sends them tL^jether with the goods to the "transfer desk," where they 
are held until the customer is through purohasing, and calls for them. Each 
purchase is checked off on the transfer card and the total amount is paid 
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Jo the cashier at the desk. The tickets and coupons are returned w the 
"transfer clerk," who disposes of them and delivers the goods to the cus- 
tomer, as in ordinary transactions, at the same time retaining and filing 
the transfer card for reference. If the goods are to be sent, they are sent, 
accompanied by the tickets and transfer cards, to the delivery department, 
where they are disposed of as in ordinary transactions, and the transfer card 
filed. 

CHARGE AND C. O. D. SALES. 

In some few houses the system of making C. O. D. and charge transac- 
tions on the same form of ticket still prevails, but in the more advanced 
establishments the system has proven too cumbersome. Separate "books" 
are furnished, or, as in some houses, combination books consisting of a cer- 
tain proportion of each, based on the ratio the transactions bear to each other 
in that particular establishment. Whether there is any actual saving of 
time or economy in either method is for the proprietors to decide. Usually 
the colors of each are different so that they can easily be distinguished from 
each other. A form of C. O. D. sales ticket is herewith produced. 

They are usually made up in pads of 50 or 100. There is no summary 
in the back of the book, the stub obviating the necessity. 
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The "charge ticket" is essCTtially the same, the only difference being in 
the color and printing — the letters C. O. D. being replaced by the words 
"sent or delivered" on the stub and ticket, and on the coupon, the same words, 
being printed at the bottom under the ticket number. 

As will be noticed, the tickets are in stub form and, unlike the cashi 
ticket, have no duplicate and no carbon leaf. These classes of transactions 
are considered of more importance than ordinary cash transactions, and more 
care is usually exercised in their handling. 

In charge transactions, after the particulars of the sale have been noted, 
t(^ether with the clerk number, and name and address of customer, the 
ticket and coupon are detached from the stub and sent to the "charge stamp- 
ing room," where a record of all "live" and "O. K." accounts are kept. If 
the transaction is acceptable, the ticket and coupon ^re stamped "charge,"" 
with the date and the number of the stamping clerk iomewhat in this form :: 
Char^, 
April 19, 1899, 
No. 6. 

They are then returned to the sales clerk. If the goods arc to be de- 
livered to the customer and taken away, the customer proves her identity 
to the floor- walker's satisfaction, and upon his signature on the ticket the 
goods are delivered. If the floor-walker declines to assume the responsibility, 
the customer is either referred to the offii.", or the goods are sent to her 
address— by special messenger if the occasicn is urgent. The packer's 
coupon is detached by the packer handling the g,x>ds and serves as a check 
upon the goods being delivered. In some houses the customer or messenger 
ordering the goods is required to sign die chaise ticket when goods are 
taken away. 

Where goods are to be sent the tickets and goods are sent to the delivery 
department, where the coupon is detached at the time of its entry into the 
department, as a check that it reached there the same as in the case of cash 
transactions. 
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C. O. D. transactions are, of course, never delivered to customers to 
be taken away ; they are always sent. The necessity of sending these ticket 
to the "stamping room" is done away with, and in this lies the advantage 
of using different tickets for each class of transactions. Under the old 
system, each ticket found its way to the "stamping room," where they were 
•either stamped "charge" or "C. O. D." Under the present system, only the 
<±arge tickets are sent there, and if acceptable, arc stamped as previously 
rstated. If not, the ticket is stamped "no account" in bold letters and re-, 
turned to the clerk, who then makes out a C. O. D. ticket, and sends the 
•goods if the customer has left the counter, or if the customer be present, ex- 
plains the situation and acts accordingly. In the sending of C. O. D. goods 
to the delivery department, the same routine as in charge transactions is 
followed. 

Having explained the uses and methtxls of the different transactions, it 
may not be amiss to give the "rules and regulations" for their use. The 
"books" are issued and used on alternate days, for the purpose of checking 
in the auditing department the books not in use. They are kept by the sales 
clerks until the last check is used, when upon return of the stub at a credit 
desk, a new one is issued. 

Every check must be accounted for. No check must be destroyed. If 
accidentally defaced, they must be made void and signed by the floor-walker, 
who notes on the face the reason for making it void. They are then sent 
to the main office or to the general cashier's desk, from whence they are 
sent to the auditing department at the close of each day. 

Checks must not be held by sales clerks when goods are not ready for 
immediate delivery. If a cash transaction, the ticket must be made a "de- 
posit." If a charge or C. O. D., the order must be placed on the department 
order book and goods sent when ready. If a ticket has already been made 
out, it must be made void by the floor-walker, as in the case of defaced checks. 

Discounts must always be deducted from cash and C. O. D. tickets when 
claimed by the customer, and the tickets sent to the discount clerk at the 
main office for approval. On charge tickets the discounting is unnecessary, 
as it is attended to at the office. 

Books must be left with the timekeeper every evening, and the alternate 
set procured each morning on reporting for business. 

These, in brief, are the general rules. As will be seen, the sales clerks 
are held individually responsible for the use and safe keeping of their 
"books," while the floorwalkers are held respcmsible for their supervision. 

THE CASHIER'S DEPARTMENT. 

Here, around four sides of a room, "from the madding crowd," sit 
eighteen cashiers — all young women — busily engaged in their various duties, 
making change, comparing and stamping tickets, going over extensions, etc. 
Some idea of their work can be formed when it is stated that their average 
is one thousand cash tickets apiece daily — 18,000 cash tickets, and that only 
on an ordinarily busy day. 

Directly in front of each are from eight to twenty double pneumatic 
tubes, equally divided between "sending" and "receiving" tubes. Each tube 
is numbered, and the carriers, of which a sufficient number is supplied to 
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.each department, are numbered to correspond, so as to insure their proper 
return. As each cashier has only certain departments to attend to, equal- 
izing the work as far as possible, this system is preventive of the many errors 
and confusion incidental to the cash boy system, by tickets going to the 
wrong cashiers. 

Two or three "relief cashiers" are constantly present in the room, whose 
duty it is to relieve a cashier when occasion calls her away from her desk. At 
noon hours, the relief force is augmented by the impressment of sales clerks 
with some experience in cashiering. A cashier's stamp of a different design 
and color is provided for them, so that their tickets can readily be distin- 
guished from the regTilar cashier's. 

Every morning each casJiier is provided with a certain amount of change 
(generally about $75 and called the "in") to begin the day's business. At 
certain intervals during the day the surplus in round numbers is collected 
and receipts given therefor. At the close of the day, each cashier makes 
up her report and with her "in" and the balance remaining in her drawer, 
reports to the chief cashier. The report merely notes the date, the number 
of the cashier, the bills and specie turned in, and the receipts for money 
collected during the day. The total of each report is entered in the general 
cash book, and compared with the auditor's report the next day. 
THE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT. 

A part of the system of this department has been delineated under the 
sub-headings Cash, Charge and C. O. D. Sales. It only remains to explain 
the final disposition of the goods and the entries made. 

A city and its suburbs are divided into convenient districts, called 
"routes." A delivery wagon is assigned to each route and the number of 
deliveries made depend necessarily on the distance of the route from the 
:itore, three and sometimes four being made during the day on near-by 
routes, while two and often only one made on distant routes. Suburban 
routes are sfenerally covered by wagons permancitly quartered, and goods 
for them are shipped to the nearest express office ; id from there delivered 
by the wagon to the purchaser. 
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After the goods have been examined and packed, address compared, 
and tickets disposed of,, the package is passed to the route clerk and by him 
placed on the route tables. They are then entered in the "route book" for 
that route. This "route book" is a book with alternate permanent and per- 
forated detachable pages (the latter called sheets), each couplet bearing the 
same page number. A carbon sheet is placed between a permanent and a 
detachable page and the entries made are reproduced at one writing. The 
illustration gives the form of the detachable "route sheet." 

The particulars of the entries are obtained from the package whereon 
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they have been noted by the "writer." C. O. D. packages are acaHnpanied, 
by bills for the amounts to be collected. Memorandum bills for "cbai^" 
packages are <»ily sent when customers so desire. These bills are of a dif- 
ferent color from C. O. D, bills, and have plainly printed across the face, 
"Do not pay any money to the driver." Paid packages, as has been pre- 
viously explained, have the duplicate cash tickets inside. The amount to be 
collected on a C. O. D. package is noted in the "collect" column, the abbrevia- 
tions "Pd" and "Chg" being noted in the same column for the other pack- 
ages. 

The "route sheet" is given to the driver with the packages. If packages 
are undelivered for any reason he notes it in- the "r«narks" crfumn and 
makes a similar note on the package. On his return to the store, he hands 
the undelivered C. O. D. package to the proper credit clerk, who signs his 
initials on the driver's sheet as a receipt for the goods. The other packages 
be hands to another credit clerk, who likewise signs for them. Then with 
the mtMiey collected he hands in his sheet to the "delivery cashier," who sees 
that every C. O. D. package has been properly accounted for. The itemized 
collections are then posted into a cash book, and the total compared with 
the sheet, after which it is filed away for future reference. 
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Distant suburban drivers ship back their undelivered goods by express, 
and deposit their collections in a local bank in the name of the firm. A check 
for the amount, based on his report and route sheet, is then drawn against 
the account, and the entries made into the cash book as in city packages. 

There are usually three or four cash books for each day — one being 
used for each delivery, and in some houses, an extra one for suburban, or 
"out-of-town" collections. The form of cash bo<^ is as opposite page. 

The entries are self-explanatory. The figures to the left of the amounts 
coiiecteil represent the total collecticms made by the different drivers, and 
correspond with the totals of their respective route sheets. The letter (C) 
in the last entry signifies that part of the goods are returned, for wti(A 
a credit has been passed. The four outer columns represent the various 
C. O. D. ledgers, but the amounts are only carried into thern by the resptctive 
bookkeepers for reasons that will be explained under the proper heading. 
THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Thai mail order sales in a modem department store are of scwne import- 
ance mav be judged from the expensive illustrated catalc^ues most of them 
publish twice a year for distribution among their distant custcwners. The 
systems and methods of this department do not essentially differ from those 
in other lines of trade, but an explanation of them will not be inappropriate 
m this article. 
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In this department an ordinary card index record is kept of aJl persons 
lo whom catalogues are sent, assorted by States, the cards recording the 
name and address, whether the party has an account or not, the catalogues 
sent, and finally the numbers of what orders have been received and filled. 
As an order is received, it is recorded by the mail clerk in either the cash or 
the charge and card mail order register, stamped with the date of its receipt, 
the number of the entry, and the amount of cash, if any, accompanying the 
order. 

The ruling of the cash register is as follows: 
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The numbers, of course, are consecutive, but to distinguish the cash 
from the charge and C. O. D. transactions, a letter is usually prefixed before 
the number, as A14451, signifying the cash order of that number, and 
L14451, a charge or C. O. D. transaction. No difficulty is experienced from 
a similarity of numbers, as one class of transactions wotJd in a short time 
outnumber the other. The cash received is entered in the "am't rec'd" 
column and must tally with the cash orders passed. At the close of the 
day it is turned over to the general cashier, together with the tally slip 
signed by the manager of the department. 

Goods returned are entered in a smaller book, noting the number of the 
original order, name and address, amount of original order and amount of 
credit, which in the case of the entire order being returned is often less 
thar the original amount, owing to deductions for postage on the original 
order or expressage or postage due on the goods returned. A credit slip is 
made out and placed on file, to be drawn and cancelled when the customer 
desires other goods, or, in rare cases, to have it refunded, and the correspond- 
mg entry in the cash credit register cancelled at the same time. 

The charge and C. O. D. register is ruled a trifle differently, the entries 
taking both sides of the book. On the left hand page are recorded the 
number of the order, and name and address of the customer as in cash trans- 
actions, but no amount is entered for the reason that it can only be ascer- 
tained when the order is filled, from the shipping ticket. The right hand 
page is accordingly ruled as follows : 
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The figures at the head of the columns represent the dates the orders 
are filled, and in them the amounts are extended from the shipping tickets 
as they are passed through, and the totals of each compared, aftet which 
the shipping tickets are passed to the auditing department, where they are 
disposed of as will be explained under that heading. 

After the orders have been properly entered and stamped, they are as- 
sorted into States, and given to the different "analyzing clerks," for analysis 
and filling. Each analyzing clerk has certain States under her control, and 
upon receipt of the orders, fills out from them what is known as an "analysis 
ticket." These tickets are in stub form, and numbered consecutively, each 
analyzing clerk being supplied with one book of 500 tickets, bearing the 
respective clerk's number in plain figures at the head. They merely record 
the number of the order, the department, and on the ruled lines below, a 
detailed description of the articles desired, obtained from the customer's 
letter. From them, a "shipping ticket" is made out, noting the number of 
the order, the customer's name and address, whether cash, charge, or C. O. 
D., how goods are to be sent, and the articles in an abbreviated form. 
These shipping tickets are handed to the department shipping clerk and are 
assorted according to analyzing clerk's numbers into pigeon holes, to await 
the goods and analysis tickets. 

The analysis tickets, after having been filled out as described, are as- 
sorted and sent to the different departments, where the orders are filled, and 
the goods, together with the tickets, returned. The shipping clerk in the 
department compares the goods and analysis tickets with the shipping ticket 
and, if correct, sends the goods as directed. If an order is wholly or partly 
unfilled, ihe salesman notes on the back of the analysis ticket the reasons, 
and a "supplementary ticket" is made out and sent to him, to be filled and 
returned with the goods as soon as they arrive. 

The shipping and analysis tickets are sent to the manager of the de- 
partment and, after comparison, the shipping tickets are passed to the mail 
clerks to be disposed of as before described and the analysis tickets sent to 
the auditing department for entry and return. On their return they are 
checked back with the stubs. 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
(merchandise returned.) 

As in sales, there are three classes of credits for merchandise returned, 
viz: Qiarge, Cash and C. O, D, All establishments have at convenient 
places on their various floors, desks provided expressly for the accommoda- 
tion of customers desiring to return goods. In the case of "charge" goods, 
a merchandise credit ticket is at once made out in a somewhat similar 
manner to a sales ticket, in that bhe name and address of the customer and 
articles returned are recited. In respects other than color and printing these 
credit tickets are not unlike the charge sales tickets, the exception being that 
diey are loose and have no stub. 

The ticket is then entered in a "merchandise returned book," and num- 
bered to correspond with the entry made.the numbers running consecutively 
and beginning anew each day. The entries occupy both sides of the book, 
the numbers of the credit, name and' address of the customer, description 
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of articles returned, and total amount of the credit being entered on the one 
line. In an outer column is a space for remarks, and the signature of the 
auditing clerk receiving the credit ticket. 

The goods and credit tickets are held at the desk until such time in 
the day as is most convenient to send them to their respective departments, 
where the department letter or number, the clerk number, and the price of 
the articles returned, are noted on the ticket. After receiving the clerk's and 
the section floorwalker's signatures as a check that the goods were actually 
received in stock, the credit tickets are returned to the desk to be checked 
off in the book, and the unfinished entries therein completed. 

When customers desire goods to be called for, a "call ticket" is issued 
from one of the credit desks and sent to the delivery department for delivery 
to the proper driver, who then calls for the goods. On their return, they 
are passed through a credit office situated in the department in a manner 
similar to that described above. 

The tickets, with the books, find their way to the charge bookkeeper's 
office, where the tickets are compared with the original charge entries in the 
ledgers, and, after the ledger pages have been noted thereon, are sent to 
the auditing department for entry. Such tickets as are not passed by the 
bookkeeper, are held over to be entered in a separate book, and investigated. 
C. O. D. CREDITS. \\ 

This class of credit tickets must of necessity always originate in the 
■delivery departriient for reasons that are evident. The method of their 
disposal is similar to that described in the case of charge credits, and needs 
no further explanation. 

CASH CREDITS. 

.Goods that have been paid for are returned in either of two ways, by 
the customer individually, or on a "call ticket" by a driver. When returned 
through a driver, a "cash credit ticket" is made out and entered in a book 
similar to the one used for charge credits, but the disposition of it and the 
goods returned is somewhat different. Near the close of the day the goods 
and tickets are transferred to the credit desk located on the same floor 
as the department from which the goods were originally purchased, and 
the corresponding book entry signed. The tickets are then entered in a 
"cash credit register" and after having been sent to the departments with. 
the goods and returned, are sent to the "credit audit clerk" in the auditing 
department, where they are held until claimed and allowed. The "cash 
■credit register" __is an indexed book of somewhat similar ruling as the one 
described for the entry of charge credits, the difference being in the use of 
the first and last columns — the first being used for the date of the credit 
ticket, and the last for the date of its cancellation, in place of number and 
remarks. Where goods of over $15 in value are returned by the customer 
individually, the method is the same except that the credit ticket originates 
at tile desk to which the goods are brought. 

When the customer desires to trade the credit out, in the case of 3 
cash transaction, the customer calls at the desk; and a "cash sJip" good 
for that day only is issued for the amount she desires. If for the full 
amount of the credit, the corresponding entry in the register is cancelled 
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wiUi the date, but if for 6nly part of the credit the amount and date is noted 
in the outer column. The "cash slip" notes the date, department, name 
and address of customer, article, and amount, all of which are obtained from 
the register. These slips are accepted by any cashier, and at the dose of 
the day are exchanged by them at the main store cashier's office for actual 
cash. 

Where the articles individually returned are below $15 in value, a dif- 
ferent system is adopted. The customer first obt^ns on the wrapper the 
price of the article and the number of the clerk from the sales clerk that 
made the sale at the counter, ot, in her absence, from the head of stock. In 
some houses, the floorwalker's signature or initials are also required. Upon 
her return with the goods to the desk, the transacticm is entered in a book 
of the following form : 
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Each book contains 2,50c tickets like the above — ^five on a page. The 
letter indicates the book from which the ticket was issued, as well as the 
desk. As indicated in the illustration, the detached voucher is given to the 
customer, and is receivable as cash in any part of the house when making 
a purchase, the only restriction being that amount of purchase must be equal 
to, or more than the voucher, although in some houses change up to the 
amount of $2 will be made if the purchase falls that much short of the 
voucher. In the small quadrangle on the left of the voucher the amount in 
even dollars is punched with an ordinary "check protector" as a safeguard, 
the similar quadrangle on the right having the figures in dollars and cents 
written within it. 

In the auditing department the stub remaining in the book is compared 
with the credit the following day, and with the voucher when it is traded 
out. A record is also kept of the total amount of cash vouchers issued and 
redeemed each day, so that the balance outstanding can be ascertained at 
any time, and proven by the open stubs in the voucher books. The voudiers 
received during the day by the various cashiers are turned in to the main 
floor cashier and exchanged for cash, as in the case of cashier's slips, and 
appear in the proper disbursement column of his general cash book. 

It sometimes happens that a customer desires the amount refunded, 
not wishing to trade it out. In that case the preliminary routine is the same 
as in ordinary transactions, and a voucher issued, but instead of being given 
to the customer it is stamped "refund" and passed to the main floor cashier, 
who pays out the money on the signature of the store manager or his assist- 
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ant. If a cash <:rcdit has been issued in place of a voucher as has been ex- 
plained in cases where the articles returned are over $15 in value, or have 
been returned througli a driver on a call ticket, a separate slip known as a 
"merchandise refund ticket" is made out and attached to the credit and 
amount refunded in the same way. Claims for overcharges are treated in a 
like manner. Claims for cash discounts are refunded on a "discount ticket." 

In aU the latter transactions the department letter appears on all the 
different tickets, to enable the auditing department to make the proper debiti 
against them. Each class of cash credits — cashier's slips, vouchers, refunds 
and discounts — ^has its proper disbursement column in the main flow 
cashier's general cash book, and is chargeable through it to the cash sales 
account in the general ledger. Charge and C. O. D. credits are charged 
to their respeccive accounts through the bookkeeper's office as will be ex- 
plained later. 

The auditing department, known under various other names in various 
establishments, is one of the most important, inasrauoh as through it nearly 
every transaction passes. Reference to it has been made under previous 
sub-heads, and it only remains to S'how how the different transactions are 
<lisposed of. 

AUDITING OF SALES. 

Cash Sales. — At convenient intervals during the day, the tickets are cd- 
lected from the various parcel clerks (or "packers") in the store, and from 
the delivery department, as has been previously stated. They are then 
assorted, firstly, into cashiers; secondly, into sales clerk's numbers, and 
finally into ticket numbers. The tickets of the regular cashiers are then 
entered under the respective clerk numbers on sheets ruled as in the accom- 
panj^ing illustration: 



The tickets of the transfer cashier are entered on a similar sheet, iMit 
under department letters for obvious reasons. These tickets are entered 
the next morning in red ink by the auditing clerks in charge of the regular 
cashier's accounts under their proper salesclerks' numbers, as shown in the 
lower portion of the No. i column of the illustrati<Hi. The morning after 
the day of sale, the entries are checked from the summaries in the back of 
the sales clerks' books, all errors rectified, and missing tickets, if any, inves- 
tigated, after which the black ink entries are footed, and a cross total of the 
department noted underneath as shown in the JiUustration. The individual 
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totals are then copied on "balance reports" — small sheets of common white 
paper — as illustrated. The department totals, after being compared 
with the sheet, are totalled in the lower right hand comer as in the illustra- 
tion, and the reports compared with the cashier's report of cash received, 
which is noted underneath the auditor's total, as shown. The "balance 
report" of the "transfer cashier" consists of merely the grand total of the 
cash sales sheet. 

If an auditor's report does not correspond with the ca^ier's report, a 
duplicate account is made up from the coupons, and if it corresponds with 
the original report it is sent to the cashier with the original tickets for 
verification. If the difference is a shortage of lo cents or more, it is charged 
at once to the cashier, while if the difference is an "over" the assistant chief 
cashier on the main floor is notified to draw against .the cash sales account 
for the amount, which is placed to the credit of an "over account." It is 
from this account that all authenticated claims for "short change" are 
allowed and paid. 

After the auditor's "balance" and cashiers' reports have been compared 
with each other as stated, the totals of the tickets paid in to other cashiers 
are noted under one column, whichever is most convenient, for it must be 
understood that often large departments are divided among two or more 
cashiers. Occasionally also different classes of goods from one department 
are sold in various parts of the house, owii^ to the exigencies of trade, 
especially when "bargain sales" are in order, which are usually sold at some 
centrally located counter, and so paid in to one cashier. These totals are 
shown in the illustration marked X- The totals marked + are the totals 
of the tickets paid into the transfer cashier. The object of transferring 
these totals is to make one total of each department's fash sales for con- 
venience in transferring to the "daily mail and store sales record" as will be 
described later. 

A daily record of the individual cashier's accounts is kept in a book of 
the following form : 



The grand totals of both columns form the basis of the cash sales report 
entered each day in the general ledger, the charges against the cashiers for 
shortages, and the drafts by the assistant chief cashier for "overs," finally 
readjusting the account. No notice is taken of differences less than lo cents, 
except in cases of claims for short change for lesser amounts made the same 
day. 
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CHARGE AND C. O. D. SALES. 
These tickets are collected and assorted in a similar manner to the cash 
tickets, the C. O. D. tickets, of course, being assorted separately from the 
charges. They are entered in a book ruled as in the following illustration: 



The charge tickets are entered in the first or upper division, and the 
C. O. D.'s in the second. In the lower division are entered all department 
and workroom transfers by their ticket numbers only, they not being classed 
as legitimate sales, and such miscellaneous amounts as are credited to the 
different departments, such as errors on tickets, etc. 

In the morning the entries are checked off from the stubs in the sales 
clerks' books, and if there are no missing tickets, a check is placed in the 
space occupied by the clerk number. If there are missing tickets, their 
numbers and amounts are written in the margin above the clerk number, 



thus: 16/12.50, and the books with the missing ticket numbers written on 
the top ticket, are passed to an "investigation olerk." In a book ruled for 
the purpose, he enters from the stubs: (i) the department, (2) the clerk 
number, (3) the ticket number, (4) the name and initials, (5) the address, 
(6) the nature of the transaction (charge, C, O. D., department or work- 
room transfer) and {7) the amount. In the outer column (8) he notes 
the date of its coming through, or such other remarks as may be applicable 
to the entry. When the ticket cranes through, the note made over the clerk 
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number in the charge and C. O. D. sales record is checked and the entry 
made on the day of its going through, a check, thus 2.75, denoting it to be a 
missing ticket of smne previous date. 

After their entry in the books as already stated, the tickets are assorted 
according to the various book-keepers' ledgers, and are entered on what are 
known as "ledger sheets," which are ruled as in the accompanying form. 

The tickets are entered by departments on the proper line, one ticket 
amount in each space; they are then footed across, the totals being placed 
in the outer column, and the grand total of the sheet at the foot. These de- 
partment totals are then entered on a summary sheet, and cross-footed, the 
grand totals being "baJanced" with the department totals in the record books, 
An illustration of the summary sheet is herewith given. 



After the department totals have been balanced, the summary itself is 
balanced, to prove the correctness of the individual ledger balance sheets. 
In their respective columns on the sheets are then entered, the expense 
charges (i. e., charges for other than regular merchandise, such as express- 
ing, etc.), the mail order charges, and in red ink, the credits, the totals of 
which are entered at the foot of the summary, after which the sheets are 
sent to the manager of' the bookkeeper's department, and the summary re- 
tained for comparison with his report. 

In one house, where the volume of business is very large (as many as- 
8/xx> charge tickets and 4,000 C. O. D. tickets having passed through in one 
day I) the summary sheet is divided in two parts, the totals of one being- 
carried over to the other, and then balanced. In this house, the expense 
and mail charges, and the credits, are entered on separate smaller sheets in 
place of the regular ledger balance sheets, which are reserved for store 
charges exclusively. This obviates the delay incidental to the ledger sheets 
being "out of balance" with the department totals, and has been found very 
convenient. 

The C. O. D. tickets are handled and balanced in evei^i way similar to 
the charge tickets, but, of course, on separate sheets and summaries. 

■ MAIL ORDER SALES. 
As has been previously stated, these transactions find their way to the 
auditing department on "analysis tickets" direct from the mail order depart- 
ment. As they have no sales clerks' numbers, they are entered by depart- 
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ments only, in a specially ruled book called the "Daily mail and store sales 
record." The ruling of the left4iand side of this book is similar to that of 
the "cash sales sheets" — ordinary money columns. The right-hand side is 
ruled as below. 

The daily totals of the mail order sales are balanced with the mail clerks* 
reports of shipments made that day, and for record purposes are entered in 
a s^iarate small sttmtnary book, as are the totals of the mail order credits, 
to enable the firm to see at a glance the volume of their mail order business 
.from day to day. After being balanced, the tickets are returned to the 
mail order department, where they are verified and compared with their 
stubs. 

A summary of the monthly mail order sales by departments is also kept 
in a book with other data requiring similar summarizing. The ruling of this 
summary borfc is simple, a column for the names of departments being fol- 
lowed by six columns for monthly totals, and a column for the semi-annual 
total on the left ; on the right are six similar monthly columns, then a 
column for Hie second semi-annual total, and finally a column for the year's 
totals. In some houses, all classes of sales are summarized in this way for 
reference and record. 
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It is in this book (the "daily mail and store sales record") that the 
different classes of sales are summarized preparatory to their being trans- 
ferred to the daily summary sheet. The mail order sales are (obviously) 
transferred from the book itself, while the cash sales are transferred from 
the balance reports, and the charge, C. O, D., and miscellaneous sales frbm 
the "charge and C. O. D. sales records." The grand totals of the depart- 
ments in the outer columns are transferred to the summary sheet as stated, 
after the several columns have been compared and balanced with the cross- 
total of the book in the case of mail order sales, with the total of the balance 
reports in the case of cash sales, and with their respective ledger balance 
summaries in the case of the charge and C, O. D. sales. The miscellaneous 
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column is balanced frdm smaJl memorandum slips of the amounts taken from 
the books by the auditing clerks. 

CASH CREDITS. 

It has already been explained that there are two kinds of cash credits, 
viz: cash coupon credits, the coupons of which are given to customers to 
be used as cash at some future time, and ordinary credits, which are filed 
away until called for by a customer, or transferred to another account. 
These latter credits, as already stated, are called for each morning by the 
cash credit audit clerk, who signs the entry in the book with his initial as a 
check that he received the credit. These he files away in a cabinet, making 
no further entry of it except noting the amount in his cash credit record 
among the credits received.' This book is ruled with money columns similar 
to the cash sales sheets, the first Shree columns being used for "credits re* 
ceived," and the others in order for (i) cashier's slips, (2) merchandise 
si'ps, {3) refunds, (4) accounts, (5) C. O. D.'s, (6) deposits, representing 
■ the "credits used." As a credit is called for, an entry under its proper column 
is made, and' at the end of the day the columns are footed, and the totals 
transferred to a cash credit balance book — a book somewhat similarly ruled, 
in which a balance is struck at the end of each month, which must agree with 
the total of the credits on hand in the cabinet file. 

With the cash coupon credits a somewhat different system is in use. As 
previously stated, these credits are sent to the auditing office each morning, 
where they are assorted into their various books and numbers. They are 
then checked off with their stubs, and passed to another clerk to be charged 
to their respective departments, as will be later explained, and by him totalled 
and balanced with the totals of the stubs. The coupons, as \hey are "re- 
deemed" by their holders, are similarly checked off with their stubs when 
they conic through. Each day the totals of the coupon credits issued, and 
the totals of those redeemed, are entered in a coupon balance book, which Is 
balanced at the end of each month with the open stubs in the books. 

In some houses, the form of the coupon given to the customer is some- 
what different from the illustration previously given, in that it allows 
"partial redemptions," i. e., purchases made for only a part of the credit 
coupon held. In these houses, the system as delineated under a previous 
heading, relating to change below a certain amount, usually $2, is retained. 
If the credit balance is over that amount, the amount of the purchase is 
deducted from the face of the coupon by the cashier receiving it, and for this 
amount she fills out what is called a "cashier's voucher." On this is recited 
the credit letter and number, the original amount of the coupon, and the 
amount deducted from its face. These vouchers are cashed the same as cou- 
pons. In the auditing office, their amounts are noted on the stubs of the 
coupon credit books, and likewise deducted from the original amount. Where 
this system is used, the balance book consists of four columns, the first being 
used for merchandise returned, and the second and third, under their re- 
spective headings, for the credit coupons and cashier's vouchers redewned. 
In the outer column is noted the total redemptions. The book is balanced at 
the end of each month in the same way to that previously stated. 
CHARGE AND C. O. D. CREDITS. 

As has been previously stated, these classes of credits are received from 
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the bookkeeper's office, where they have been passed upon and verified. 
After having been assorted into departments, they are entered under their 
respective department letters in a "credit record," ruled as in the accom- 
panying illustration, the store and mail order charge credits in the upper, 
and the C. O. D. credits in the second division. The department letters are 
written in by the audit clerk as occasion may require. 



After their entry in this book, the credits are assorted into ledgers, and 
entered on their respective ledger balance sheets, the grand total of which 
is compared with the grand totals of the entries in the credit record, and 
so balanced. The department totals are then carried into their respective 
summary columns. The illustration given is of the right-hand, the divis- 
ional ruling being carried across the remaining portion of the book. In their 
respective divisions, the discounts deducted from the accounts Lire also en- 
tered and charged against the departments ; but as this feature emanates 
from and is practically a part of the system of the Customers' Account 
Department {charge and C. O.- D. bookkeepers), it will be explained at 
length under that heading. 

IMISCELLANEOUS CREDITS. 

In this division are entered all the miscellaneous classes of credits, viz : 
Store and mail order cash credits, cash and merchandise slips, refunds, cash 
discounts, and all such miscellaneous charges to departments as errors on 
tickets or credits, etc., under their respective department letters. The indi- 
vidual entries are not separated, but the respective totals of each class of 
these credits are entered wherever space will permit and their grand total 
"balanced" with the grand total of the departments. The department totals 
are transferred to the third summary column, after which they are footed 
across in the outer column. 

MANUFACTURES AND PURCHASES. 

The manufacturing stock tickets, alteration tickets, and repair tickets 
that are received from the various departments each day are first assorted 
into workrooms, and then departments. After being assorted, the total 
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amount of each ticket(several items often appearing on one ticket) is entered 
into what is known as the "manufacturing analysis," by workrooms and 
departments, as shown in the accmnpanying illustration : 



The headings, etc., are written and spaced as occasion may require. The 
grand total of each department (for it must be understood ehat some depart- 
ments receive manufactures from several workrooms) is transferred to the 
summary on the right, and balanced with the grand total of the workrowns 
as shown. In this book, as will be seen, the departmental and workroom 
cash purchases are also entered for convenience. The entries are obtained 
from the cash purchase slips after they bave been balanced with the chief 
cashier's report. These totals are then transferred to the "purchase sum- 
mary," as are the totals of the outside credit purchases from the summary 
received from the purchase bookkeeper's office after having been balanced 
with their journals, as explained previously. The form of the purchase 
summary is herewith given : 
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Aa is shown, the "returns" column is deducted from the other three 
columns, and the resulting net total is extended in the outer column, and 
later transferred to the sales and purchase summary. When the returns 
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exceed the gross purchases, the net diiference is carried out in red ink. 
SUMMARIZING. 
The sales from the "daily mail and store sales record," and the credits 
from the credit book, as previously stated, are transferred to a daily sum- 
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mary sheet, known as the "daily sales and purchases summary," the form 
of which appears in the above illustration. 

The credits are deducted from the gross saJes, and the net totals ex- 
tended in the "net sales" column as shown, after which the net purchases 
are transferred from the purchase summary to the outer column. 

After the sheet has been properly balanced, the net sales are entered in 
a "comparison sales record." This book is divided in such a way that all 
the department sales for any one month are together, whiah makes the 
entries and the taking off of abstracts very convenient. For example : Sup- 
posing there were 72 departments in the establishment, there would be 72 
pages for January, one for each department, followed by an equal number 
of pages for February, and so on for the twelve months of the year. 

Following the 72 pages of the last month are twelve total summary 
pages for the daily grand totals by months, and immediately following these 
are 72 "quarterly summary" pafcs for the departments, and one for the 
grand totals. 

The ruling of the twelve pages for the daily grand totals of net sales is 
similar to the first illustration, and the "quarterly summary" of the monthly 
grand totals is ruled similarly (o the second. The number of years such a 
book can be used is, of coursp, only limited by the number of columns on 
a page, but it has been found that ten years is quite sufficient, owing to the 
wear and tear of daily handling. 

Footings are made and abstracts of comparison with the previous year, 
or the previous best year, sri. taken as often as may be found desirable — ■ 
every five days, generally. 

A "purchase comparison" is kept in a similarly ruled book, the entries 
being made from the purchase summary. When a "sales and purchase 
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comparison" is calleB for at any time during the month, it Is taken off on 
an ordinary four-column sheet similar to the daily sales and purchases sum- 
mary previously described, the first two columns being used for purchases, 
and the other two for sales, the net totals being obtained from the two books 
mentimied. 

After entry in the "comparison" book, the summary sheet is entered 
in detail in the department stock ledger, as will be shown later. 
DAILY REPORTS. 

A report for each lay's business is sent to the general book-keeper for 
final entry on a form ruled as in the next illustration : 




In the first division appears the report of the merchandise sold for cash, 
and for memorandum purposes, the amount of cash reported by the chief 
■cashier as received against it. In the same division appears also other cash 
items that have been audited in this department. These are compared by 
the chief book-keeper with the chief cashier's report, through which they 
are charged against the proper account. This division, as will be seen, is 
countersigned by the manager of the department. 

In the second division the report of the mail order cash sales for the 
•day is entered. The amount extended in \he outer column is practically the 
amount of cash received, and must balance with the corresponding item on 
the chief cashier's report. The gross amount shown is the total of cash 
■orders received during the day, the "credits and discounts" being the items 
■claimed by the customers ordering goods, and standing to their credit on 
the books. This division is countersigned by the mail order cashier making 
the report. 

The third division is the report of the corrected merchandise charges, 
credits and discounts entered that day on the customers' charge ledgers, 
■while the fourth division represents the same items posted into the C. O. D. 
ledgers. As shown, they are countersigned by the managers of those de- 
partments. In the last division appears the statement of purchases as taken 
from the day's summary sheet of purchases and returns. When completed, 
the report is sent to the chief book-keeper for final entry. 
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DEPARTMENT AND WORKROOM TRANSFERS. 
Transfers of goods from one sales department to another, or from a 
Sales to a manufacturing department, or "work-room," as they are called^ 
are made out on ordinary charge sale tickets by the sales clerk from whom 
the goods are obtained. As has been previously stated, the ticket number 
only is entered in the lower division of the charge and C. O. D. sales record 
for checking purposes. They are afterwards assorted separately, and the 
"department transfers" entered on a sheet ruled as in the following illus- 
tration : 



As some goods are transferred at their actual cost and others at their 
selling price, the "department discount," whatever it may be, is usually de- 
ducted from the latter transactions on the. face of the tickets, so as to reduce 
them to their approximate cost. They arc then noted in their proper depart- 
ment spaces, the department transferring the goods receiving credit in red 
ink in the right-hand column, and the department recdving the goods being 
charged in black ink in the left-hand column. As a proof, the total of each 
days' transfers is entered in the "proof" column, and balanced with the 
gross totals at the end of the month. The net totals, or differences, are 
carried to the outside column, surpluses of credits in red ink, and charges 
in black ink, after which they are transferred to the departmSBt stock ledger. 
This system is convenient where transfers of goods from one department 
to another are of frequent daily occurrences, the word "transfers" being 
here used in its literal sense, whether the transfer be a spool of cotton, or 
i,ooo yards of silk. In a similar establishment, where the transfers would 
not probably exceed ten or fifteen a day, separate entries of each transfer 
could be made daily into the department ledger in two extra columns — one 
for credit, and the other for debit transfer. 

The transfers to the manufacturing departments, or "workroom house 
purchases," are handled somewhat differently, in that, owing to the large 
number of them passing through daily, they are charged to the workrooms 
at the selling price, as has been previously placed under manufacturing de- 
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partments. It has also been shown there how these prices are brought back 
Jo the ^^>roxiinate cost by the deduction of the "manufacturingdiscount" 
from the face of the manufacturing tickets when the goods are made up. 
*It only remains to show how the various sales departments receive their 
proper credit for them. 

After they have been assorted into workrooms, they are entered on a 
sheet ruled as in the following illustration : 
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The "money columns" are standard ruling, the ruling dividing the 
workrooms, and the lettering and numbering being done by the clerk 
analyzing the tickets. The charges are ordinarily entered in pencil and the 
credits in red ink, and their totals carried in their respective outer columns. 
These department totals are then entered in the "analysis summary," a book 
ruled as are the cash sales sheets, with twenty or more columns. To better 
illustrate the methods employed, the form, entries, and "figuring" done at 
the end of the month is shown. 

The net totals of the departments of each workroom are then entered in 
a summary book, fr<mi which the grand totals of the departments are trans- 
ferred to the department ledger. Having now examined in detail all the 
essential material that goes to make up the department stock ledger, we 
will proceed to the examination of the book itself. 

THE DEPARTMENT STOCK LEDGER. 

As has been previously stated, the daily summary sheets of sales and 
purchases are entered in this book in detail each day, and at the end of the 
month the totals of the workroom and departmental transfer separately. The 
ledger is divided into departments, twelve pages — one for each month — 
being given to each. At the close of the month the approximate inventory 
of each department is figured in the outer margin as shown in the following 
illu9trati(m. 

The illustration given is of the "short form" of ledger. Where the 
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transfers are entered daily, two extra columns are provided between the 
"net purchases" and "gross sales" for the entries, the first being headed 
"transfers from" and the second "transfers to," a narrow marginal column 



being provided on the left of each of the above columns for the letter of 
the department from or to which the transfer is made. The summary on 
the right is modified accordingly. In the illustration the net debit transfers 
are shown. The debits are entered in black ink and added, and the credit 
transfers in red ink and deducted. 
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Each department is expected to show a gross gain of a certain per- 
centage on its total sales, based on the experience of previous years. The 
deduction of this percentage from the sales at the end of each month thus 
practically amounts to bringing them back to their approximately original 
cost. The actual inventory at the beginning ol the year is figured in the 
same way, i. e., it is taken up at the selling price marked and the department 
percentage deducted from the total. The net amount of the inventory is 
shown in the i Must rat ion. At the end of the month the approximate In- 
ventory then on hand is figured as shown, and in a like manner the suc- 
ceeding month's until ^e end of the year, when a new inventory is made. 
For testing purposes, "test inventories" of certaiin departments are often 
taken during the course of the year, but further than making a memorandum 
in the ledger, no notice of them is taken. 
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As may be inferred, absolute accuracy in the figuriBg of the inventorie* 
is essential. In order to secure this, they are figured by an assistant at the 
same time on what is called the "balance proof sheet," which is ruled in the 
next illustration. The figures for this sheet are obtained from the several 
books in use — sales and purchases from the comparison books previously 
mentioned, and the transfers from the same sheet and book referred to as 
being transferred to the ledger. The comparing of the individual inven- 
tories of the sheet with those of the book, and the final balancing of the 
sheet itself proves the accuracy of the work beyond dispute. 
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Comparison statements are made each month of the department inven- 
tories and sales as compared with the previous year on an ordinary four 
column sheet similar to the daily sales and purchases summary. At the 
end of the year, after the new inventories have been figured out, a state- 
ment of the year's business with comparisons is made on a form ruled as 
below. 

In the first column appears the approximate inventory as taken from 
the department stock ledger, and in the second the true inventory figured 
down to its approximate cost as previously stated. The succeeding columni 
are, in a measure, self-explanatory. 

— /aoQ — 




The system of department percentages delineated admits of an ingenious 
method of figuring the gross profit of each department. To properly illus- 
trate the method, we will suppose, by way of example, that the ledger account 
and statement of a certain department shows the following facts: 

Actual inventory, Dec. 31, 1897 $106,229 12 

Actual inventory, Dec. 31, 1898 111,250 90 

Ledger inventory, Dec. 31, 1898 111,609 43 

Total net purchases and transfers for the year 362,965 17 

Total sales 447.o3i 07 

Department "percentage" aoji 
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The ordinary method of figuring tlie profit would necessarily require 
reference to the other books to obtain some of the above facts, and would 
proceed as follows: To the actual inventory Dec. 31, 1897, $106,229.12, 
would be added the total net purchases and transfers, $362,965.17, making a 
totaJ of $469,194.29. Then to the actual inventory on Dec. 3-1, 1898, $111,- 
250.90', would be added the year's sales, $447,031.07, making a total of 
$558,281.97, from which the total purchases and inventory, $469,194.29, 
would be deducted, the difference being the gross profit, $89,087.68. 

The "new" method is based on the figures in the statement alone, and 
does not require reference to other books. As stated above, the department 
percentage is 20 per cent. It naturally follows then that had the depart- 
ment made its percentage, the actual inventory would be identically the 
same as the ledger inventory, or $111,609.43. The actual inventory, $111,- 
250.90, therefore, shows a shortage of $358.53 on the estimated profit of 
, $89,446.21 (20 per cent of sales), which being deducted therefrom, give the 
true profit, $89,087.68 — the same as by the ordinary method, but in less than 
half the time. If the difference between the actual and ledger inventories 
were a surplus; it would, of course, he added to, in place of being deducted 
from, the estimated profit. Having found the actual money profit, the per- 
centage of profit to sales is easily figured. 

In the column headed "increase or decrease" is noted the percentages 
of increase in sales over the previous year in black ink, and of decrease in 
red ink. In the last column is noted the number of times the department 
turned its stock, which is arrived at by adding the twelve monthly approx- 
imated inventories together and dividing the total by 12, the resulting aver- 
age being divided into the total sales for the year. 

An inventory of the materials on hand in the manufacturing depart- 
ments is, of course, taken at the end of each year as with the sales depart- 
ments. The inventory at the end of each month is approximated by adding 
the "house" and "outside" purchases to the previous inventory, and deduct- 
ing therefrom the materials used as shown by the manufacturing cost jour- 
nals previously illustrated. The gross profits of a manufac- 
turing department is arrived at in a somewhat similar way to that of a sales 
department — by adding the surplus ijr deducting the deficit between the 
actual and the approximated inventory to the manufacturing percentage. 
By finding the diflereice between the labor charged to the departments on 
the manufacturing ticKets as shown by the same cost journal, and the actual 
amount paid out for labor, the true net profit is easily found. All these 
data are incorporated in the annual statements emanating from the auditing 
department. 

MISCELLANEOUS AUXILIARY BOOKS. 
There are several miscellaneous books, more or less statistical, in use in 
this department, but only the most important will be here noted. Probably 
the first in importance is the "individual sales record" — a complete record 
of each clerk's sales while in the employ of the estabhshment. The data is 
obtained from the ca?h sales sheets and the charge and C. O. D. sales rec- 
ords, the total daily sales of each clerk being entered in even dollars on 
specially ruled sheets, the cash sales on one, and the charge and C, CD. 
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on another. At the end of the week the totals of one sheef are transferred 
to the other, and the grand totals then entered in a book. The rulings are 
shown below: 
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No notice is taken of merciiandise returned-, as it is recognized that they 
are, proportionately to the sales, alike to each sales clerk. Another reason 
is that in a large establishment it is often impossible to ascertain which clerk 
originally sold the goods except by tracing back to the original transaction, 
the data of which, in a great many cases, is only indefinitely remembered by 
the customer. Of course, in the case of charge and C. O. D. credits, they 
can and are traced back for the purpose of authenticating the credit tickets, 
through the ledgers, but in cash transactions this is well nigh impossible. 

In the above illustration, No. 2 (Strauss) has left the employ during 
the second week and four weeks later another clerk has been "taken on" and 
has been given the same number. 

Another book in use is the "reduction record," in whidi is entered the 
totals of each "reduction slip" as it cOTnes through. The reduction slips 
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record in ruled columns (i) the number of the article, {2) the quantity, 
^3) the name of the article. {4) the cost when obtainable, {5) the selling 
price before the reduction', and (6) the reduced price. In two outer columns 
the two latter items are figured out and totalled, and from them the total 
net reduction of the.siip figured. The slips are then numbered (the numbers 
beginning and ending with each year), and entered in the ruled columnt 
of the book on the proper department page as follows : ( i ) the date of the 
slip, (2) its number, {3) the total of the selling prices before the reduction, 
(4) the total of the reduced prices, and (5) the total net reduction of the slip. 
There are several other books kept, among which is a "foreign pur- 
chases summary book," a "weekly workroom labor and salary summary," 
etc., but as they possess no special importance, being more or less statistical, 
and are used as those mentioned — for reference purposes only — they can 
well be passed over. 

From the resume here given, the importance of this department in the gen- 
eral accounting system of a modern department store can well be appre- 
ciated. 

* * * 

It is in the "charge and C. O. D. department" that the accounts of 
customers, bolii charge and C. O. D,, are kept. As has been shown in the 
description of the auditing department, the preliminary assorting of the 
tickets into the various ledgers has already been done before they reach 
this department, the charges and C. O. D.'s of course separately. It has 
also been shown there that they are handled somewhat similarly as regards 
their "balancing" with thi' department total in the "charges and C. O. D. 
records," and their summarizing, but there their similarity ends. While both 
classes of accounts are kept in this department, the systems are quite different 
from each other, and will therefore be taken up separately. 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS. 

In large establishments pf this kind, handling up to eight thousand 
charge sales a day, and having a clientelle of some twenty-six thousand 
charge customers, the system of accounts must of necessity be radically 
different from those in use in ordinary mercantile enterprises, especially 
those of a wholesale nature. Such a thing as the use of journals or sales 
books for the preliminary entry of charges and credits is absolutely unknown 
— direct entry from the original tickets into the ledgers being made. The , 
saving of time and clerk hire thus gained can easily be appreciated. 

The tickets are first taken by boys and "vowelized," i. e., assorted in 
index form, and the ledger pages noted thereon by them from the ledger in- 
dexes, after which they are handed to the bookkeeper?. The credit tickets, 
as has been previously stated, have had their ledger pages already noted 
thereon by the bookkeepers themselves, as they were verified by them pre- 
vious to being sent to the auditing department for audit and entry. These 
tickets, after their receipt from that department, are assorted in a similar 
manner. Tickets that have been assorted in the wrong ledgers by the audit- 
ing department are folded in half and placed on the top of the package, to 
be transferred to the proper ledger by the bookkeeper, as will be explained 
later. 
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THE 0\SH BOOKS. 
The payments made by customers in settlement of their accounts are 
tliade in either of three ways— at the store in person, to collectors, or by 
, mail. For this reason there are two cash books, the "Store Payment Book," 
STOO^ /Q^ VA/i^A' 7^5 Wed *r<^,. le'^ l asa 
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which includes also payments made to collectors, kept by the assistant chief 
cashier, who is generally situated on the main business floor of the establish- 
ment, and the "Mail Payment Book," kept by the mail cashier. As a rule, 
books for alternate days are in use by each, so that while one of each is being 
posted from by the book-keepers, the others are in use at their respective 
cashiers' desks. For convenience and to obviate unnecessary delays in the 
posting, two books are used by each cashier, one recording all payments of 
ledger accounts A to K, shown in the accompanying illustration, and the 
other all payments of ledger accounts L to Z, with an extra column for ex- 
press C. O. D, collections. 

The mail payments are recorded in a similar book. The payment made 
is first extended in the "amount' column, and later in the proper ledger 
column. At the end of the day the ledger columns are footed and balanced 
with the amount column, the total of which is recorded in the general cash 
book to the credit of "charge payments." 

THE CHARGE LEDGERS. 

The ledgers in use are "double account, three-column, balance ledgers," 
the ruling of which is given in the accompanying illustration. Each ledger 
contains from 1,200 to 1,500 accounts, arranged alphabetically according to 
their indexes, a number of pages afte r each vowel being left blank for the 
accommodation of any new accounts that may be received after the ledger 
has been <^ned. The entries are ma de as in the illustration, as many items 



CMi a hne as possible. The charges are written in black ink and extended 
in the first column, and the credits and cash in red ink in the second 
column, but never on the same line with the charges or with each other. 
The charges being entered first, and the credits and cash afterwards, no 
inconvenience is occasioned by the changing of pens. 

Itemized statements of the accounts for the month are in the hands of 
customers as soon after the 1st as the mails can carry tliem. Obviously, the 
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making out of tlje statements cannot be deferred until the close of the 
tnonth, owing to the large number of accounts, as well as the quantity of 
tickets handled. For this reason each charge book-keeper has an assistant 
(known as a "bill clerk"), whose duty it is to enter the tickets on the state- 
ments immediately after their entry in the ledger, and to render such other 
assistance as occasion may require. 

The statements used have triple column ruling, the same as the ledgers, 
but only one item is recorded on a line. In other respects the entries are the 
same. The ledger folios of the accounts are written at the top of the state- 
ments, and they are kept in their regular order, as indicated by them, making 
the entry of subsequent items as convenient as in the ledger. As stated, the 
entries are made direct from the tickets in their regular order as they are 
posted in the ledger. To avoid possibility of errors, they are compared with 
their ledger accounts from time to time during the month, as may be con- 
venient. 

EXPRESS C- O. D.'S. 

For the reason that payments received on account of goods sent C. O. D. 
by express are, as a rule, "deferred payments," occasioned by the time neces- 
sarily required for the collections to be made and returned, this class of 
transactions is, for convenience, treated and classed as a part of the charge 
accounts. Apart from the form of and entries in the ledger, which is some- 
what similar to the C. O. D. ledger described under that heading, the gen- 
eral system is similar to the charges, and no special treatment of the subject 
is required. 

EMPLOYEES' ACCOUNTS. 

Most houses allow purchases to be made by their employees to be 
charged against and deducted from their salaries at the end of the week, A 
very convenient form of ledger for this class of accourits is herewith given: 
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In the illustration, no particular attention has been paid to the placing 
of the accounts in their proper order, as they should be, but in practice the 
charge tickets are assorted numerically according to their purchasers' tima 
(clerk) numbers, and entered in successive order the first day. On the 
succeeding days liiey are similarly assorted, but, to avoid repetition, the 
entries of the previous days are scanned, and the subsequent purchases, if 
any, extended on the same line in the proper day column, and new "accounts" 
opened for the new names. At the end of each day a line is ruled under the 
last entry, and the footing of the day's entries noted under it in pencil, which 
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is balanced with the auditor's "ledger balance sheet," similarly to the bal- 
ancing of the customers' ledgers. At the end of the week a ruling is brought 
across the page under the last entry and the totals brought down and bal- 
. anced with the total of the extensions in the outer column, after which 
the book is sent to the salary office to be "charged off." 

As a rule, purchases by employees are confined to certain hours during 
the day, generally the opening hour in the morning. Charge purchases, 
for certain obvious reasons, are not allowed on the last day of the week, 
except in rare cases, upon the signature of the store manager on the ticket. 

The return of goods purchased by employees is generally discouraged, 
but when done, evidence that tJiey have been paid for is essential before 
proper credit can be given. As shown in the illustration, no credit column 
is provided, and none should be. Every entry is charged against and de- 
ducted from the purchaser's saJary. Upon the return of goods, the date 
of the original purchase is obtained, from which data the transaction is 
easily traced. If the purchase has been properly paid for, a "cash credit" 
is issued, and thereafter the transaction is treated similarly to the ordinary 
customer's cash credits, previously explained. Of course, entries of cash 
purchases made by employees are not entered in this ledger, the metliod 
employed, beyond some minor restrictions as to the delivery of the goods, 
being the same as with customer's cash sales. Having illustrated the form,s 
and methods of the original entries of the several transactions, their balancing 
and proof are next in order. 

DAILY PROOF BALANCES. 

As will have been noted in the illustration of the customers' charge 
ledger, the individual items of each ticket are posted. In the express C. O. 
D. ledger, as well as the employees' ledger, only the total amount of each 
ticket is entered, but aside from some unimportant modifications, the method 
of balancing here described is the same. 

As each separate ticket is posted, its total is entered on a "ledger proof 
sheet," the face and reverse sides of which appear in the next two illustra- 
tions. 



In a measure, the face side is self-explanatory, the ledger page being 
entered in the first column, the totaJ of each separate ticket in the second, 
and the gross total of the tickets posted to each account in the third. Where 
there are two separate accounts on a page, the second one is designated 
"B," as 29B in the illustration. Parenthetically it may be stated, however. 
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that this is but an occasional occurrence, as most charge customers usually 
purchase enough in the two years of usage which the ledgers receive, to 
more than cover an account column. The credits are similarly entered in 
the second division, while in the outer division the cash payments, as taken 
from the cash books previously mentioned, are entered, the fact that but 
very rarely more than one cash payment in settlement of an account is made 
on any one day, obviating the necessity of a third column. 

On the reverse side of the sheet all adjustments of errors in the exten- 
sion or addition of tickets or credits are recorded in the "stock corrections," 
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while all transfers or credits that have been incorrectly assorted are noted 
in the "transfer" column. If for any reason a ticket or credit is held out for 
investigation, it is noted in die first column, and upon its return — in all cases 
the same day — proper disposition made of it, either posted, transferred to 
some other ledger, or charged back to the auditing department, in whicli 
latter case it is placed in the "stock corrections" column. Transfers of 
tickets or credits that have been already posted are noted in the lower divi- 
sion. After the proper footings have been ir,3de the report is handed in to the 
manager of the office, by whom it is compared with the auditor's balance 
sheet for that ledger after the necessary adjustment of the net differences 
shown on the reverse side of the proof sheet have been made. 

As has been already stated, discounts are not deducted from the face 
of charge tickets. In the charge office, as each ticket or credit is entered 
against an account entitled to discount, the net amount of discount is recorded 
on a "discount sheet." This sheet is somewhat similar in fonn to the 
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auditor's "ledger balance sheet." At the end of the month the sheets are 
footed and balanced with the discounts deducted from the statements. Some 
book-keepers note the amount of discount on the face of each ticket as it is 
entered, and their assistants, when recording on the statements, note the 
amount in pencil alongside of Bhe entry to avoid petty discrepancies at the 
end of the month. A summary of the discount sheets is made, and, passing 
through the auditing department, the amounts are charged against the vari- 
ous departments as ordinary credits on the last day of the month. 

After being properly balanced the ledger proof sheets are summarized 
on a form of which an illustration is given. 

With a summarized abstract of the day's stock corrections, the report 
of the merchandise charges and credits is made to the auditor from this 
sheet. The cash payments and "refunds" {allowed for overpayment, etc.) 
are reported to the general book-keeper for comparison with the chief 
cashier's report. 

In a condensed form, the individual ledger totals are entered in the 
"ledger analysis sumniary" book— practically a "ledger balance analysis" — 
of which the following is an illustration : 
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Twelve consecutive pages are assigned to each charge ledger, and a 
like number in the back for a summary of the gross totals of all the ledgers 
combined. At the end of each month the balances of each ledger are re- 
ported to the manager of the department, and by him compared with the 
balance as shown by this ledger analysis. 

C. O. D. ACCOUNTS. 

Reference to this class of accounts has already been made in other pans 
of this article, and it only remains to explain the books in use and the entries 
made in the book-keeping proper. 

The simpHcity of the system as a whole permits of the handling of 
many more tickets of this class by a book-keeper than is possible in the 
charge accounts, one thousand tickets in one day being no unusual number 
for one man. The system could, without doubt, be employed in other classes 
of business with profit. 

The tickets, when received from the auditing department, are already 
assorted alphabetically, as has been stated. They are then "vowelized," i. 
e., the, names arranged in a somewhat similar fashion to the arrangement 
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of a city directory, each book-keeper "vowclizing" his own tickets. They 
are then entered in a ledger ruled as in the following illustration. 
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The arrangement of the ticket entries are in a measure shown in the 
illustration. In the hrst column the number of the sales clerk is recorded, 
and in the second and fourth the name and amount. As will be noticed, no 
address is entered. In the third ("Remarks") column is noted any deduc- 
tions that have for any reason been made from the ticket, as in the first 
entry, "D 400," meaning that there was a cash deposit of that amount on 
the original transaction of $20, which reduced the "C. O. D." to $16. In the 
third entry, "% 29," signifies that there was that amount of di&count 
deducted. 

In C. O. D. transactions there are but rarely any "stock corrections," 
i. e., errors in addition or extension of tickets, as they are gone over by 
the "writers" in the delivery department before the bill for collection is 
made out. Before their final entry in the ledger they are, however, gone 
over again by the book-keepers, the same as with the charge tickets, but, 
contrary to that system, any changes are immediately reported to the audit- 
ing department for the purpose of making the corresponding corrections 
on the balance sheets before they are sent in. 

Transfers of tickets from one C. O. D. ledger to another are always 
made before entry, never afterwards. A memorandum of such tranjifers 
is made on the back of the auditor's balance sheet when it is received, trans- 
fers to the ledger being noted on one side and transfers from the ledger 
on the other. The net amount of the sheet is then arrived at and balanced 
with the total of the day's entries in the ledger. Credits, after their entry, 
in the ledger, are noted on a small memorandum slip and the footing com- 
pared with the corresponding footing on the auditor's balance sheet. 

THE CLOSING OF THE LEDGER ENTRIES. 

The description and ruling of the C, O. D. cash books has already 
been given, but a summary of it would not be out of place here. In the 
first column is noted the number of the driver by whom the collection 
was made, the sales clerk number in the second, the name of the cus- 
tomer in the third, and the amount in the fourth, all of which are 
" obtained from the drivers' route sheets. Immediately following the amount 
column are the ledger columns, four or five in number, according to the 
number of C. O. D. ledgers in use. 
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For convenience, there are two sets of three or four cash books (one 
for each delivery) for use on alternate days, so that the posting of the cash 
is not hindered in any way. As each amount is posted it is carried out in 
his proper ledger column by the book-keeper himself, and the entry checked 
off as being posted, leaving all other entries, doubtful or otherwise, open. 
No more than the necessary amount of cash required to close an entry is 
posted. 

In the posting of cash the book-keeper has three things to guide him— 
the clerk number, the name, and the amount, the name being given the first 
consideration. As may be surmised, however, in a large establishment of 
this kind, where rapidity is the first essential, a number of names on the 
driver's route sheets will be either misspelled or written in such a way as 
, to be almost undecipherable, and the entries in the cash books likewise 
accordingly. The result is that a number of amounts remain open. At the 
end of the day these amounts, together with the "overpaid cash," are copied 
on a sheet, the entries being made as they appear in the cash hook, with the 
exception that a column is left between the names and the amounts for the 
addresses which are obtained from the drivers' route sheets. The open 
entries in the ledger are then compared with the open cash amounts (which , 
have been summarized in a convenient form), and if an amount corresponds, 
reference is made to the original ticket to see that the address corresponds 
likewise, the letter of the ledger being noted alongside the amounts posted. 



When all the amounts possible have been posted, reference to the cash 
books is again made, the amounts posted carried out in the proper ledger 
column, and the columns footed. The open and overpaid amounts on the 
memorandum sheet are also footed and the total added to the total of the 
ledger columns, which must agree with the total of the "amount" column 
of the cash hook. The "open and overpaid" cash is then entered from the 
memorandum sheet in a book ruled as in the above illustration. 

Each day the entries in the ledger made three days previously are gone 
over, and those closed checked off. Those remaining open are entered in 
an "investigation bocJt," recording under a date heading in ruled columns, 
I, the number of the sales clerk; 2, the custMner's name; 3, the address, 
and 4, the amount. In an outer column the disposition of the open entry 
is noted. The original tickets are then gotten out and traced through the 
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route books and sheets in the delivery department, and notations of the re- 
sult made on the backs of the tickets. If one has been paid in, under another 
name the entry in the investigation book is closed and the cash is posted 
into the proper ledger from tfie open cash book, the amount being extended 
in the prc^)er ledger column, as shown on the second line of the illustration, 
where the cash was paid in under the name "Allen" instead of "Haliam," 
Other entries in the investigation book are closed as circumstances may dic- 
tate — by credit, by transfer to charge ledger, etc. In the "taking off" of the 
balance at the end of the month, instead of referring to the ledger for the 
open entries more than three days old, they are taken from this book. 

The other entries in the open cash book shown on the first and fourth 
line are closed as indicated, the former by the transfer of the cash to the 
charge ledger account and the latter by refunding to the customer when 
claimed. A "refund" slip in both cases is made out and sent to the assistant 
chief cashier, the former acting as a transfer of cash and the latter as an 
actual "refund," both, however, being charged to the "C. O. D. sales ac- 
count" through the general cash book. It should be noted that "reftmds" 
arc made from the open cash book only. 

At the end of the month the ledger columns are footed, and with the 
"refunds" deducted from the total of the amount column as shown. The 
totals of the ledger rokimns are transferred to the proper pages of the "C. 
O. D. balance book" and the remaining "open and overpaid" entries carried 
over in the next month's account, the entries being checked in red ink to 
distinguish them from the posted accounts. 

REPORTS AND BALANCES. 

A report is made each day of the transactions, filled out as in the next 

illustration : 






The totals of the merchandise and credits are balanced with the sum- 
mary in the auditing department and transferred to the auditor's daily report, 
as previously stated. The cash and refunds is reported to the general book- 
keeper and by him balanced with the chief cashier's report. 

The daily C. O. D. report is then entered in the balance book illustrated 
below : 
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Twelve pages in this book— one for each month — are assigned to each 
ledger, and a similar number for a summary of the totals in the back. The 
illustration given is of a ledger page. As will be noted, the "open cash" 
posted during the month (obtained from the "open cash book," already 
referred to) is carried in as a total immediately after the last day's entry. 
In the summary, however, the total daily cash, posted and open, is entered 
in the "cash" column, the balance of the open casli at the end of the month 
being deducted from the apparent balance to arrive at the true balance of 
the five ledgers combined. "Refunds" are only made from the "open cash" 
book, and appear in the summary only, never on a ledger page of the balance 
book. 

THE SALARY DEPARTMENT. 

This department is practically a part of the chief cashier's department, 
but, inasmuch as the "time clerks" and their systems are necessarily involved, 
it will be treated separately. 

The taking of time in an establishment employing from 2,500 to 3,500 
persons at different times of the year must of necessity be at the same time 
simpleand effective, more so than in an establishment employing but a hun- 
dred or two. 

As previously stated all persons entering the service are given a 
"time number," which in the case of sales clerks is also their sales num- 
ber. In all large establishments, separate entrances are, provided for 
the sexes, and each have their own timekeepers, who are, as a rule 
•o situated that all persons before reaching bheir respective cloak rooms 
pass by their desks. The work is usually divided between two time- 
clerks at each desk, one taking the time of the "seniors" and the other of 
the "juniors" {cash boys and girls, parcel clerks, etc.). 

As each person passes the desk the time is recorded on a "time sheet" 
of the above form. 
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As a general rule, all establishments allow a few minutes "grace time" 
in the morning, and all who report before the expiration of the "grace time" 
(for illustrative purposes we have taken it to be 8:04 a. m.) are credited 
with a check mark, as shown in No. i. Persons arriving at 8:05 or 8:07 
are marked "5" or "7," as in numbers 2 and 3, to save time in writing, while 
those arriving later are marked out in full as in number 6. Absence is re- 
corded with an "A" as in number 3 (p. m.), number 4 (a. m.), and number 
5 (a. m. and p. m.). Should a person receive for any cause leave of absence 
after having reported for business in the morning, the time of departure 
IS noted on the second line, and in the third line, the "A" noted for absence 
of the balance of the day. The time of going to lunch is noted likewise on 
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the second line, and of return on the third. All "passes" of a temporary 
nature, i. e., -for a part of the day, are entered in a small "Temporary Pass 
Book," the time number of the person, together with the time of departure 
and return, being recorded. Passes for "extra lunch time," i. e., for more 
than the lime allowed by the establishment for lunch, are not entered in 
the pass book, the time of departure and return being noted on the time 
sheet, as in No, 6, the "P" denoting to the salary clerk that a pass will be 
found for the extra time. 

The time sheets eventually find their way to the salary clerks, by whom 



they are entered in the salary book illustrated below. 

In large establishments separate salary books for males and females are 
in use. The ruling of the books require the writing of the names but once 
in five weeks, the ri^t-hand page being ruled with three "week" columns. 
The names are recorded by departments under three general heads — sales, 
manufacturing and miscellaneous, the latter including all offices, cashiers, 
delivery department, etc. The morning time is recorded on the first line 
and the number of minutes occupied for lunch on the second. On the third 
line is noted the time of departure at night, if otherwise than the usual 
closing time. Most houses, as a rule, pay for overtime work a small amount, 
technically called "supper money." Others allow no money consideration, 
but as an offset allow a reasonable "lateness" the following morning. In 
these houses a "night book" is provided at the entrance door wherein the 
clerks record their names" and the time of leaving. ' This book is taken by 
the salary clerk the next morning and the time properly credited on the 
third line — in red ink, as a rule, to distinguish overtime from "pass" time 
(departure before closing time). 

At the end of the week the salaries are made up from the extended 
■ entries as shown in the illustration, the gross total of the salaries being 
charged through the general cash book to the pay roll account, and the off- 
setting merchandise deductions, which are obtained from the employers' 
charge ledger as previously stated, credited to the merchandise sales account. 
The salaries are enclosed in small "pay envelopes" bearing upon them merely 
the time number and name of the employe, and are distributed among the 
various departments by clerks from other offices. 

A report of the total salaries by departments as compared with the 
previous year is made up each week, and the current week's salaries recorded 
therefrom in a salary summary book, which is totaled by quarters ("thirteen 
weeks), and finally at ttie end of the year in full. 

In this office an interesting record of each employe is kept on the "card 
index" system, a card numbered to correspond with the numbered signature 
on the "rule book" (a printed book of rules which every employe on entering 
5 is required to sign), recording the dates of entering and leavmg 
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the services, the references given, the positions held, the salaries paid and 
the dates of increases, if any, and such other information as may be of 
ultimate interest in "lookmg up the record." 

THE CHIEF CASHIER AND THE GENERAL BOOK-KEEPER. 
Under the direction of the chief cashier are the various cashiers situated 
throughout the establishment — the store cashiers, thei delivery C. O. D. 
cashiers, tte mail and mail order cashiers, and located in a part of the store 
most convenient to customers, an "assistant chief cashier." To some extent, 
■ the methods employed by theni in the receipt of money and the reports made 
by the former to the chief cashier at the time of delivering the day's receipts, 
have already been gone over in previous parts of tihis article and need not 
necessarily be repeated here. 

Disbursements of money are not made by the former. By the assistant 
chief cashier only such petty disbursements are made as have already been 
described — for cash purchases of merchandise, refunds to customers for 
merchandise paid for and returned, claims for discounts and overpayments, 
and the cashing of cashier's slips and cas^h coupons for the various store 
cashiers at the close of the day. The object of cashing the latter is to have 
a record of the day's transactions in the "petty cash book." The amounts 
are itemized on small memorandum slips by the various store cashiers by 
whom they were taken in, and these, together with the vouchers mentioned, 
are sent at the close of the day to the assistant chief cashier, by whom they 
are exchanged for actual cash. Other petty disbursements, such as postage, 
car fares, freights and expressage, and other miscellaneous petty expenses 
are also made by him upon presentation of properly countersigned vouchers. 
An illustration of the ruling of the petty cash book in which all these dis- 
bursements are entered is given below : 



For convenience in handhng the ruling is extended across both pages, 
one double page being used each day. No particular arrangement of the 
entries is made, the only object being the recording of the amount of each 
voucher separately. In the columns headed "C, O. D. refunds" and "charge 
refunds" all the cash transfers from one to the other are noted, as well as 
the actual refunds to custtsners on authenticated claims for overpayments. 
Transfers from C. O. D. to charge are not accompanied by any actual trans- 
fer of cash, the C. O. D. refund account being debited in the proper column 
in the petty cash book, and the customer's account credited through the 
nharge payment book already described. Transfers from charge to C. O. 
D. are made by transferring the cash to the delivery (C, O. D.) cashier 
and debiting the charge refund account through the petty cash book simil- 
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Arly to the former. In other respects the illustratimi is self-explanatory. 

Th^ "{«yment" and "petty cash" books are turned in each day to the 
-chief cashier, tc^ether with the vouchers and the cash on hand. Expense . 
vouchers are audited by the chief cashier, and the merchandise vouchers 
in the auditing department, Avhere they are charged to the various depart- 
ments as has been stated. 

The auditing of the accounts of the other cashiers has already been 
explained. In the making of the deposits to the banks, one firm has adopted 
a system of making separate deposits of the accounts of each cashier, the ' 
store cashiers in bulk, the others separately. The deposits being made but 
once a day, an indisputable reliance record is thus obtained. A siaiilar 
record of the pay roll is obtained by drawing one check for the total amount 
as- ^own Dy the weekly abstract taken from the salary Ixx^. 

In most large establishments, bank deposits are usually divided between 
two or three banks. The same, firm referred to above specializes its with- 
drawals against them by ntakii^ them, as far as possible, for certain classes 
of accounts — payments for merchandise purchase against one, general ex- 
pense accounts against another, and miscellaneous and private accounts ' 
against the other. Condensed "deposit and check records" are also kept 
in this olHce, showing at a glance the daily deposits and withdrawals, and 
the daily bank balances. Each day's cash transactions are entered in the 
general cash book, the ruling of which is herewith given, and a condensed 
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summary of the day's receipts and disbursements handed in to the chief 
book-keeper for final entry in his books. Monthly and annual summaries 
are also made, and these together with the chief book-keeper's reports of 
balances, make complete digests of the transactions of the house. 

The daily reports are entered by the chief book-keeper in a "general 
journal," illustrated below, as are also the reports received from the auditing 
crffice. 

The entries in both of the illustrations are in the main self-explanatory, 
and need not be gone through at length. The columns shown 
represent the different classes of ledgers in use and the balances as shown 
in tJhe general ledger at the end of the month, are verified by the reports 
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of the managers of the other bcoJc-keepingf offices, i. e., the charge and C. 
O. D. offices. The balances of cash on hand and in banks are verified by 
the chief cashier's reports. 

The monthly statement of tlie general book-keeper is made on an or- 
dinary four-column balance sheet, whioh for illustrative purposes is given 
on preceding page. 

The approximated inventory is obtained from the monthly report of the 
auditing department, but at the end of the year the actual inventory is used. 
Various other "comparison statements," "ratio statements" and the like are 
also made up, but being of no special interest, they are not given. 
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